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A common meal is the most natural and universal
way of expressing, maintaining, and as it were ratifying
relations of friendship. The spirit of antiquity regarded
the meals of human beings as having the nature of sacred
rites (sacra mensse). If therefore it sounds degrading to
compare the Christian Communion to a club-dinner, this
is not owing to any essential difference between the two
things, but to the fact that the moderns connect less dig-
nified associations with meals than the ancients did, and
that most clubs have a far less serious object than the
Christian Society. The Christian Communion is a club-
dinner : but the club is the New Jerusalem ; God and
Christ are members of it; death makes no vacancy in
its lists, but at its banquet-table the perfected spirits of
just men, with an innumerable company of angels, sit
down beside those who have not yet surrendered their
bodies to the grave.

Goethe thought that Protestant Christians have too few
sacraments, and this opinion is not refuted by the fact
that Christ himself only instituted two. We are to suppose,
however, that these two are the most essential, and iudeed
without them we can scarcely imagine the Church main-
taining its distinct existence. Without a solemn form of
entrance, and without occasional solemn, meetings, Chris-
tian^ would forget that they were Christians. But iu
th^se meetings it was obviously desirable, if it were
possible, that not only'the fact of the union of Christians,
but also the nature and manner of their union, should
be symbolically expressed. We have now considered at
some length the nature and conditions of the Christian
Society, without referring to or producing in evidence the
Lord's Supper. If therefojg. the form of the Lord's